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differences that may arise in the next eight years by the 
same method ; and then we shall celebrate the centennial 
of peace, and start out for the second century of harmony, 
peace and union between these two great English-speak- 
ing, world-controlling countries. 

If this shall be the case, then it is absolutely sure that 
our example will powerfully influence the affairs of all 
the governments of the world, and, except for police 
service, the armies and navies of all countries may be 
greatly reduced and the wealth thus saved from waste 
be devoted to the uplift and improvement of the condi- 
tion of all the humblest and poorest and weakest of all 
lands, and so dower them with an abundance of bless- 
ings that shall fill this world, bright and beautiful as God 
has made it, with such gladness and joy as will more 
than realize the brightest dreams of our greatest poets, 
the visions of the most far-seeing prophets, and the hopes 
of the angelic hosts that filled the lofty arches of the 
heavens with that anthem that has all these years antici- 
pated the settlement of all our differences by arbitration. 

Well may we rejoice that very shortly a world's 
peace conference will assemble in that ancient town of 
fair report, The Hague of Holland, in a palace built and 
paid for and consecrated to its most humane and holy use 
by an American citizen, Andrew Carnegie, a citizen of 
whom our nation and the world may well be proud ; a 
citizen whose name will be remembered gratefully by un- 
told millions in the far-distant centuries of time. Marble 
and bronze and towering monuments may crumble to 
dust or decay with the passing years, but the name of 
Andrew Carnegie will live forever in the hearts of men 
of peace and goodwill, in the hearts of all lovers of God 
and humanity. 

The time has fully come when all good people, and 
especially when all denominations of Christian people, 
ought to unite in advocacy of those principles and meas- 
ures which for these last seventy-nine years have been 
faithfully and persistently proclaimed by the American 
Peace Society. Here is a common ground on which all 
our churches of whatever creed, or name, or order, may 
stand, and in perfect harmony work together for the 
realization of one of the sublimest ideals that has ever 
commanded the attention of our wisest philosophers, our 
greatest statesmen, and our most Christlike religious 
leaders. By pen and voice, on platform and in pulpit, 
in conferences, convocations and synods, let the churches 
of Christendom help on the cause of universal peace. 

We may not all live to see the consummation of our 
hopes, but we will believe, and rejoice in our faith, that 
the day is not far distant when the awful horrors of war 
will cease forever from off the face of the earth, and the 
tribunal of The Hague become the final Court of Appeal 
that shall adjust all disagreements and differences that 
may arise among the nations, on the basis of exact jus- 
tice and righteousness, so as to command the support and 
approval of all good men everywhere and the benediction 
of the God of Peace. 



Seventy-Ninth Annual Report of the 

Directors of the American Peace 

Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : The Board of Directors herewith respectfully 



submit the seventy-ninth annual report of the work of 
the Society, with a general account of the progress of the 
international peace movement during the past year. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD OF DIEECTOES. 

Regular meetings of our Board have been held, as 
heretofore, every two months, except during the summer. 
The meetings have been well attended and interesting. 
The regular lines of work carried on through our office 
have received our attention, and the public events of the 
year related to the cause of peace have also been care- 
fully studied, with a view to such action as they seemed 
to require. We give below in detail a statement of our 
action in regard to these events. The year has been one 
of exceptional interest. Many new members have been 
added to our list, and a general enlargement of the oper- 
ations of the Society has been made necessary by the 
extraordinary progress which the peace movement has 
made, and the increased demands thus made upon us. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work has been continued both along lines 
similar to those of former years and in new directions. 
The Secretary, in addition to his editorial and general 
office duties, has, on invitation, addressed a larger num- 
ber of public meetings, church gatherings, clubs, institu- 
tions of learning, etc., than in any previous year. The 
work of other members of the Board in the same line 
has also been extensive and most influential. Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Rev. Charles 
P. Dole, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Miss Anna B. 
Eckstein, Raymond L. Bridgman and James L. Tryon 
have addressed many meetings during the year, Mrs. 
Mead's services in this way having been almost continu- 
ous. The members of our Lecture Bureau, as kept in the 
Advocate of Peace, have all done in different parts of 
the country most efficient service in meeting the in- 
creased demand for speakers on the subject of arbitra- 
tion and peace. The services of Edwin D. Mead, one of 
our vice-presidents, who has given lectures not only 
through New England, but in the South and West, have 
been eminently effective in developing and strengthen- 
ing public interest in the movement for the organization 
and peace of the world. Dr. William G. Hubbard of 
Columbus, Ohio, also a vice-president and one of our 
authorized lecturers, has made two extended trips 
through the South and the Northwest, during which he 
has given many addresses before universities, colleges, high 
schools and churches, and numerous letters received at 
our office have indicated that his addresses have been 
much appreciated by the students where he has spoken. 
The Society has been well represented at the important 
arbitration and peace gatherings of the year : the Mo- 
honk Arbitration Conference, the Fifteenth International 
Peace Congress at Milan, the Conference of the Inter- 
national Law Association at Berlin, and the National 
Peace Congress recently held in New York City, the de- 
tails of which are given under another heading. Our 
social committee, under the direction of Mrs. Andrews, 
has developed its work and made it much stronger and 
more effective than heretofore. A general reception for 
the members of the Society, at the Twentieth Century 
Club Rooms, a special reception for teachers at the 
Grundmann Studios, and a number of parlor meetings 
in Boston and the suburbs have been held under the 
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direction of the committee, all of which have been most 
successful and have revealed the wide and growing interest 
in the cause for which the Society stands. A meeting 
was organized by our Secretary, in cooperation with the 
Boston Central Labor Union, in the Parker Memorial 
Hall, to hear an address by W. A. Appleton, one of the 
English labor leaders, and an effort was made for other 
joint meetings with the Union, but circumstances made 
this effort unsuccessful. The Board recognizes the im- 
mense power which the labor organizations are wielding 
in behalf of peace, and desires to support and cooperate 
with their efforts as far as possible. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARYSHIP AND PRESS BUREAU. 

Through the increased contributions that our friends 
have generously made, we have been able to add to our 
office force an Assistant Secretary, and to establish and 
successfully inaugurate the Press Bureau, which has for 
some time been under contemplation. Rev. James L. 
Tryon, a member of our Board and an experienced 
newspaper man, was selected as Assistant Secretary, and 
put in charge, on the first of February, of the inaugura- 
tion of the Press Bureau. Through the Bureau articles 
and news items concerning the peace movement have 
been distributed among more than two hundred weekly 
and other journals of the country, many of which have 
expressed their entire readiness to cooperate in giving 
the widest publicity to the important events connected 
with the movement. Mr. Tryon, who was chairman 
of our committee on work among churches, has already 
been able, through the Press Bureau, much to enlarge 
this work, by opening up correspondence with church 
committees, and sending letters and circulars to religious 
leaders. His services in the office are also proving most 
valuable in aiding the Secretary in handling the increased 
work which the growth of the movement has occasioned, 
and in developing and enlarging it in new ways. 

THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 

The Advocate of Peace, the monthly organ of our 
Society, has been continued under the editorial direction 
of the Secretary. The list of subscribers has steadily 
increased. Constant effort has been made to keep the 
paper up to a high standard as a reliable organ of the 
peace movement, and from many testimonies received 
we are justified in believing that its influence is now 
larger than ever before. Generous contributions re- 
ceived from a number of friends and from associations 
have enabled us to send the paper free, as heretofore, to 
the reading rooms of colleges, universities, theological 
schools, Y. M. C. A. rooms, public libraries, mission- 
aries and others in Japan and elsewhere. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The demand for literature which has come to our 
office from college and university students, from minis- 
ters, educators and others, has been large and continu- 
ous. We have distributed by sale and otherwise an 
unusually large number of copies of all the standard 
books on arbitration and peace: Dymond's "Essay on 
War," Bloch's "Future of War," Sumner's "Addresses 
on War," Baroness von Suttner's " Lay Down Your 
Arms," Channing's " Discourses on War," Foster's "Arbi- 
tration and the Hague Court," Holl's " Peace Conference 
at The Hague," Darby's " International Tribunals," Bridg- 
man's " World Organization," Crosby's " Tolstoy and 
His Message," Walsh's " Moral Damage of War," David 



L. Dodge's "War Inconsistent with the Religion of 
Jesus Christ," Jordan's "The Blood of the Nation," 
Carnegie's " Rectorial Address," Mrs. Mead's " Patri- 
otism and the New Internationalism," Trueblood's 
"Federation of the World," and a few others. We 
have also added to the list of books which we distribute 
" The Newer Ideals of Peace," the recent book of Jane 
Addams. We have published during the year new edi- 
tions of " International Arbitration at the Opening of 
the Twentieth Century" (B. F. Trueblood), the Bos- 
ton Peace Congress Report, "The War System in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion " (Dr. Reuen 
Thomas), " Nationalism and Internationalism (Dr. G. D. 
Boardman), "The Absurdities of Militarism " (E. H. 
Crosby), " War Unnecessary and Unchristian " (Augus- 
tine Jones), and "The Primer of the Peace Movement" 
(Lucia Ames Mead). We have also issued the following 
new pamphlets : " Peace Work in America," " History 
Teaching in the Schools" (prepared by the committee 
of three appointed two years ago), " History of the 
American Peace Society and Its Work," "The Inter- 
parliamentary Union and Its Work " (J. L. Tryon), 
" A Periodic Congress of the Nations " (B. F. True- 
blood), « The Cost of War" (B. F. Trueblood), and a 
reprint of the British Prime Minister's article in The 
Nation on " Limitation of Armaments." We have 
received and already partially distributed one thousand 
copies of the English edition of Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant's able report to the London Interparliamen- 
tary Conference last July on Limitation of Armaments. 

AUXILIARIES OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 

Among the peace societies which are auxiliary to ours, 
several have done active and effective work. This is 
particularly true of the New York German Society, 
which has carried on an active propaganda among the 
German-speaking people of New York and vicinity. It 
also cooperated heartily in the organization cf the great 
National Peace Congress held last month. It has, during 
the past year, continued its efforts among the German- 
speaking people in different parts of the country to bring 
about an arbitration treaty between this country and 
Germany, and also to promote permanent good relations 
between the two nations. The Arbitration and Peace 
Society of Cincinnati, under the presidency of William 
Christie Herron, has done excellent work in holding 
public meetings, distributing literature, etc. It is co- 
operating with the Intercollegiate Peace Association in 
holding, at this time, an Intercollegiate Conference of 
two days at the University of Cincinnati. The Kansas 
State Peace Society at Wichita, since the death of its 
president, Dr. George W. Hoss, has been less active than 
in previous years, though it has continued its work in part, 
and has just chosen a new president and is preparing for 
active work hereafter. From the Chicago and Minne- 
apolis auxiliaries we have received no specific details of 
work done. A number of large and successful meetings, 
however, were held on the initiative of its president, 
Dr. Hiram W. Thomas, under the auspices of the Chicago 
Society, last autumn. The new Connecticut Peace 
Society at Hartford has done most valuable work during 
the year, especially in promoting the observance of the 
18th of May in the schools of the State, and gives 
promise of becoming an effective and influential organi- 
zation! These auxiliary societies have cooperated with 
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our office in the distribution of literature, the extension of 
the circulation of the Advocate of Peace, and in other 
ways in the arousing and directing of public sentiment. 

THE FIFTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Fifteenth International Peace Congress, which 
met at Milan, Italy, from the 15th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember last, was one of the most successful in the whole 
series of peace congresses. It was attended by more 
than four hundred persons from different countries. 
Our own Society had three delegates, Senator L. E. 
Chamberlain of Brockton, Mrs. Corinne H. Wilson of 
Paris and Secretary Trueblood. The Congress was 
received in a most generous way by both the city and 
the national authorities and every courtesy shown to the 
delegates. The Mayor of Milan gave a memorable ad- 
dress at the opening, in which he declared that all the 
movements of the time indicate that we are on the eve 
of the era of general and permanent peace. The State 
Department sent a representative to welcome the Con- 
gress in the name of the nation, and the King, in whose 
villa at Milan the Congress was held, sent a telegram of 
most cordial greeting and good wishes. The Minister of 
Foreign Affairs himself gave a reception to a large depu- 
tation from the Congress, at his villa in the neighbor- 
hood. The Congress was noteworthy for the attendance 
of almost all the leaders of the movement in the different 
countries, and there were many new men and women 
present, especially from Southern and Southeastern 
Europe. The discussions covered a large field and were, 
on the whole, very able and interesting. At two or 
three of the sessions the debates were probably the best 
that have taken place at any of the peace congresses, 
this being especially true of the discussion of the question 
of the neutralization of ocean trade routes, as proposed 
by the Massachusetts State Board of Trade. The Con- 
gress approved of this proposition by a large majority. 
Much of the attention of the Congress was given to the 
coming Hague Conference, and, besides others, all of the 
subjects recommended by the Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at London were cordially approved and action 
urged upon them at The Hague. The Congress was 
presided over by E. T. Moneta, the founder and presi- 
dent of the Lombard Peace Union, one of the ablest, 
wisest and most energetic of the peace leaders in Europe. 
Interest in the Congress was increased by the Peace 
Pavilion, which the Italian workers had erected on the 
Exposition grounds. The exhibit in this Pavilion was 
creditable to those who organized it, and the Pavilion 
itself was a most artistic and attractive structure, to the 
erection and fitting up of which the municipal govern- 
ment of Milan had made a contribution of about $700. 
The resolutions of the Congress were transmitted through 
the International Peace Bureau at Berne to all the gov- 
ernments of the world, and the general effect of the 
meeting was to enlarge and strengthen the peace move- 
ment, especially in Southern Europe. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE AT LONDON. 

The most significant international gathering of the 
year in connection with the international peace move- 
ment was the conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union at London in July. The conference met in the 
Westminster Chamber and was welcomed by the British 
Prime Minister in a speech of great power, in which he 
placed the British government and nation, so far as this 



can be done by a political representative, in the forefront 
of the movement for the abolition of war and the organi- 
zation of peace. The conference was attended by more 
than five hundred delegates, several of the South Ameri- 
can countries being represented for the first time. The 
result of the deliberations was the adoption of resolutions 
urging upon the coming Hague Conference to make pro- 
vision, first, for the immunity from capture of all un- 
offending private property at sea in time of war ; second, 
for the conclusion of a treaty of obligatory arbitration as 
general as possible, to be signed by all the governments 
of the world ; third, for regular periodic meetings of the 
Hague Conference in the future ; fourth, for the investi- 
gation by an international commission of inquiry, or by 
friendly powers, of any controversy which may not be 
embraced within the terms of the arbitration convention, 
before resort to hostilities ; and fifth, for the limitation of 
the present rivalry of armaments. The program for the 
Hague Conference, thus announced by the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, has commended itself almost universally 
to the friends of peace as outlining what may reasonably 
be expected of the coming Hague Conference, and the 
action of the London conference has been supported, 
with little modification, by all important peace gatherings 
since that time. The existence and work of this great 
international organization of statesmen, now numbering 
twenty-five hundred members, gives the largest assur- 
ance, in spite of the many untoward circumstances, that 
the early triumph of the cause of international order and 
pacific relations may reasonably be expected. 

THE CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSO- 
CIATION AT BERLIN. 

Another significant event of the year was the meeting 
of the International Law Association at Berlin, where no 
such meeting had before been held. The conference 
met at the German capital, on the invitation of the Berlin 
Law Society, the Economic Association and similar 
organizations, and was the guest not only of the munici- 
pality itself, but also of the Imperial government. The 
meetings were held in the Berlin Chamber of Commerce, 
and were presided over by Dr. Koch, an Imperial Coun- 
cilor and head of the Imperial Bank of Germany. Many 
distinguished jurors, scholars and public men were present, 
the American and the British Ambassadors being both on 
the platform at the opening session. The Association 
has always made the arbitration of international contro- 
versies a chief feature of its work, and the subject was 
even more prominent in the deliberations at Berlin than 
at previous meetings. Nearly an entire day was given 
to the reading and discussion of papers on the subject, 
by Dr. W. E. Darby, Sir Thomas Barclay and others ; 
and the general subject of the rights of neutrals as against 
those of belligerents was prominent in the deliberations. 
The receptions and entertainments given by the munici- 
pality were of the most generous character, and the 
members of the conference were, on one day, invited to 
be the guests of the Emperor himself at luncheon in the 
Imperial Palace, where his cousin, Prince Leopold of 
Prussia, received them in the Emperor's name in a most 
friendly and gracious way. 

THE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The last Mohonk Arbitration Conference, held at the 
end of May, 1906, was one of much interest. As usual, 
several members of our Board and other members of the 
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Society attended and took part in the deliberations. 
About three hundred men and women from different 
parts of the country, all prominent in their special fields, 
were present. Earnestness and enthusiasm marked the 
deliberations. The conference laid emphasis not only 
upon the necessity of developing and completing the 
arbitration system through the enlargement of the powers 
and scope of the Hague Court, but also upon the impor- 
tance of a discussion of the limitation of armaments at 
the second Hague Conference. Emphasis was laid upon 
the importance of the organization of a periodic congress 
or parliament of the nations. More than fifty Chambers 
of Commerce, Boards of Trade and other commercial 
organizations were represented, and the interest of busi- 
ness men and business organizations in permanent inter- 
national peace was urged with great force, a whole session 
of the conference being given to this subject. The con- 
ference learned with much satisfaction that the movement 
which it had undertaken the year before, to rouse interest 
in the arbitration cause among the colleges and universi- 
ties of the country, had made encouraging progress, and 
that the undergraduate students in many institutions of 
learning had been led to the careful study of methods by 
which justice may be secured among the nations without 
resort to war. In spite of the expression of some re- 
actionary views and old-time excuses for war, the con- 
ference was on the whole one of the best ever held at 
Mohonk, and, through the wide attention given to it by 
the press of the country, did much to broaden and deepen 
the international peace movement. The services which 
Mr. Smiley is rendering the cause of humanity through 
these conferences is of the very highest order and de- 
serves, and, in fact, receives, the profound gratitude of all 
the friends of international amity and peace. 

THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE CONFERENCE. 

It will be of interest to the members of the American 
Peace Society to know that the Intercollegiate Peace 
Association, organized two years ago in Indiana, has 
developed into a strong organization, and gives promise 
of becoming an effective instrument of pacific education. 
The first meeting of the conference was held at Goshen 
College, Indiana, at the Commencement in 1905, and the 
second meeting at Earlham College last year. Our Sec- 
retary attended both these meetings and assisted in the 
organization of the Association, and the last meeting also 
had the most valuable services of Edwin D. Mead and of 
Dr. Ernst Richard of Columbia University, both promi- 
nent among our Society's workers. The Association now 
has representatives from more than thirty colleges and 
universities, and is holding at the present time its third 
annual conference at the University of Cincinnati, under 
the presidency of Dean Rogers of the Law School. 

NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESSES. 

In England, France, Italy and some other European 
countries, national peace congresses were again held last 
summer and autumn, preparatory to the meeting of the 
International Congress at Milan. These national meet- 
ings, are doing much for the education and develop- 
ment of the peace workers in their respective countries, 
and, being held in different cities from year to year, 
they are also serving to bring many new men and 
women into contact with the peace movement and to a 
wider and better public understanding of the real pur- 
poses which it has in view. 



THE NEW YORK NATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

In December last a circular letter was sent out, signed 
by President Paine and Secretary Trueblood, asking for 
a conference of peace workers to consider the holding of 
a National Peace Congress to bring American public 
sentiment to bear at the coming Hague Conference. In 
response to this circular, a conference was held in New 
York on December 1 1 . This resulted in the decision to 
commence forthwith preparation for a National Congress. 
An executive committee, with full powers, was appointed, 
with Professor Samuel T. Dutton as chairman and 
Robert E. Ely as secretary. This committee began at 
once its labors by the appointment of committees on 
program, finance, the press, work among churches, etc. 
As the work of preparation progressed, wide and deep 
interest was manifested in the proposed Congress. Mr. 
Mead and Secretary Trueblood were members of the 
executive committee and of the committee on program, 
and did efficient service in helping to initiate and de- 
velop the preparations. The New York members of. the 
various committees entered with earnestness and enthu- 
siasm into the work, and did a prodigious amount of 
hard work in preparing for the occasion. The result 
was, as has been reported in the columns of the Advocate 
of Peace, the greatest peace demonstration ever held in 
this country, and probably in the world. Andrew Car- 
negie, whose devotion and untiring services to the cause 
of peace merit the warmest gratitude of all of us, was 
chosen president of the Congress, and gave generously 
both of his time and his means to promoting its success. 
The Congress opened on the 14th of April, with a Sunday 
evening musical consecration service, and continued 
through the three subsequent days. Carnegie Hall, seat- 
ing four thousand people, was filled at every public 
session. Thirty-eight States of the Union were repre- 
sented and nearly fifteen hundred delegates and other 
members were registered. Many of the churches of 
New York did most faithful service in promoting the 
interests of the Congress, as did also many of the lead- 
ing New York dailies and weeklies. The Congress was, 
as declared by the Independent, the most representative 
non-political gathering ever held in this country ; prom- 
inent representatives of many organizations and of nearly 
every class of people were present : cabinet officers, 
members of Congress, members of the national and the 
state courts, governors of States, presidents of universi- 
ties and colleges, labor leaders, heads of great business 
organizations, women's societies, etc. The resolutions 
adopted were confined chiefly to emphasizing the 
measures which peace workers throughout the world, 
including the Interparliamentary Union, the Mohonk 
Conference, the International Peace Congress, the peace 
societies, etc., think should have special consideration at 
the coming Hague Conference. The speeches, however, 
covered a wide range of thought, touching nearly every 
phase of the movement to establish permanent peace 
and thus to lead the way to the final abolition of war. 
Prominent among the addresses were those of Secretary 
of State Root, Governor Hughes of New York, Andrew 
Carnegie, William J. Bryan, President Woolley of 
Holyoke, Baron d'Estournelles de Constant of the 
French Senate, Judge Morrow of California, Hon. 
Richard Bartholdt, Hon. John Barrett, Jane Addams 
and Dr. Felix Adler. The closing banquet, at which 
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Ambassador Bryce, Earl Gray, Governor-General of 
Canada, President Eliot of Harvard, Mr. Bryan, Baron 
d'Estournelles and other prominent persons spoke, was 
attended by about thirteen hundred guests, filling the 
great banquet halls of both the Astor and the Waldorf 
Astoria hotels. It was declared by those " who knew " 
to be the greatest dinner ever given in New York City. 
The whole Congress was permeated with a fine lofty 
spirit, indicating profound faith in the principles of 
human brotherhood and peace, and unwavering belief in 
the ultimate triumph of the cause. The proceedings of 
the Congress were widely reported in the daily and 
weekly press, and have since been the talk of the nation. 
The effect of the Congress has been greater than even 
the most sanguine expected, and it is reasonable to 
believe that its influence will be powerfully felt at The 
Hague through the distinguished men who are to repre- 
sent our country in that gathering. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES AND THEIB WORK. 

The peace societies have steadily grown in number, 
till there are now, including branch organizations, about 
five hundred associations. The new Japanese Society, 
of which mention was made in our report last year, has 
perfected its organization and held most successfully its 
first annual meeting. It numbers in its membership 
most of the leading missionaries in and about Tokio, and 
from fifty to one hundred prominent Japanese. Through 
the generosity of the Philadelphia Friends' Peace Asso- 
ciation, we have been able to send the Advocate op 
Peace to all the members of this Society and to many 
other prominent persons in Japan, whose names the offi- 
cials of the Society have sent us. The papers are re- 
ported to be greatly appreciated, and there is reason to 
believe that interest in the principles and policies of the 
peace movement is developing with encouraging rapidity 
in Japan. Through the influence and labors of Senora 
de Costa of Buenos Ayres, on whose initiative the great 
peace monument, " The Christ of the Andes," was 
erected on the Argentine-Chilean boundary, a national 
peace society is now in process of organization in Argen- 
tina. Senora de Costa has recently become a life mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society, and, in recognition 
of her standing and eminent services to the cause of 
peace, she was recently made a vice-president of our 
Society, to fill the place made vacant by the death of 
Dr. George W. Hoss of Kansas, one of our vice-presi- 
dents. The Peace Society of the city of New York, 
recently organized, has come into great prominence 
through its work in connection with the National Peace 
Congress. Mr. Carnegie has accepted the presidency of 
it, its membership has been increased to over six hun- 
dred, and under the efficient direction of its secretary, 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, and the chairman of its 
executive committee, Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, it gives 
promise of becoming a most potent peace agency. 
the international peace bureau. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne has con- 
tinued its valuable services in acting as a means of inter- 
communication between the peace societies in different 
countries, and in executing the resolutions of the Peace 
Congress. A copy of the resolutions voted at the Fif- 
teenth Peace Congress held at Milan in September last, 
which laid special emphasis upon the work which should 



be accomplished at the coming Hague Conference, was 
sent by the Bureau to each of the governments of the 
world, and the Bureau is at present engaged in assisting the 
local committee at Munich, Germany, in making arrange- 
ments for the sixteenth Congress, which is to meet in the 
Bavarian capital in August or early September of this 
year. The Bureau, as well as the whole peace move- 
ment, has met with a very serious loss in the death of its 
eminent secretary, Mr. Elie Ducommun, who had effi- 
ciently and successfully directed its work from the time 
of its organization in 1891. Mr. Ducommun was one of 
the strongest and most faithful among the peace leaders, 
having a truly international spirit and always exemplify- 
ing in a high degree the conciliatory disposition which it 
is the purpose of the peace movement to establish both 
among men and nations. In 1 902 his efficient service, 
and that of the Bureau of which he was the head, was 
recognized by the Nobel Committee, and the Nobel 
Peace Prize was divided between him and Dr. Gobat, 
the no less efficient secretary of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau at Berne. An even greater loss to the cause of 
peace and to the Peace Bureau is the death of Hodgson 
Pratt, to whose wise and untiring efforts for many years 
the organization of the peace movement on the European 
continent was in large measure due. The Peace Bureau, 
to whose foundation he contributed so much, was the 
object of his love and devotion. No greater tribute can 
be paid to Mr. Pratt than to say, as all who knew him 
will say, that he was in spirit and conduct a model of 
what the average man will everywhere be when the 
narrow nationalism of the past disappears and the broad 
and lofty spirit of universal human interest and benefi- 
cence shall take its place in all countries. At the annual 
meeting of the Society of the Peace Bureau held at 
Milan at the time of the Peace Congress last autumn, 
Dr. Trueblood was again chosen a member of the Bureau, 
a position which he has held for the last fourteen years. 
peace work of the woman's christian temperance 
union and the national council op women. 
The Peace Department of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, under the superintendence of Mrs. 
Hannah J. Bailey, a vice-president of our Society, has 
kept up its excellent work during the year. The depart- 
ment has local organizations, state, county and city, in 
more than half of the States and Territories, and gives 
special attention to work among women and children in 
Sunday-schools, public schools and elsewhere. The 
National Council of Women, in cooperation with the 
International Council and the women of other countries, 
has continued its work, as declared by Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, for " the promotion of social peace, the reduction 
of armaments, the substitution of the international tri- 
bunal of justice for warfare, and the establishment of a 
permanent international parliament, which shall legislate 
for the world as a congress or parliament of its constit- 
uent parts legislates for a single nation." The com- 
mittee of the Council on arbitration and peace is under 
the direction of Mrs. Mead of our Board. Both these 
organizations of women have given special attention to 
securing, as far as possible, a universal peace demonstra- 
tion on the 18 th of May, and especially the observance 
of the day in the public schools of the nation. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION. 

On the initiative of Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, 
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an Association for International Conciliation has been 
organized, of which ho is the president. A branch has 
already been established in this country with many 
eminent men as members, and an office opened in the 
city of New York. The president of the American 
branch is Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- 
bia University. Branches of the Association are to be 
established, as far as possible, in all the nations. The 
purpose of the Association is to promote friendship and 
good relations between the nations by means of inter- 
national visits, lectures, correspondence and the like. 
The Association has grown out of the new entente cor- 
diale between France and Great Britain and the visits 
made between Paris and London by delegates from the 
parliaments of the two countries. 

PEACE DAYS IN THE SCHOOLS, CHURCHES AND 
ELSEWHERE. 

Peace Sunday, the Sabbath before Christmas, was 
this year observed by ministers, churches and Sunday 
schools, both in this country and in Great Britain, more 
widely than in any previous year. The 22d of Febru- 
ary, which is kept as Peace Day by many of the Euro- 
pean societies, was again observed this year, the special 
feature being the voting of a practically identical reso- 
lution by all the associations which held meetings or 
banquets that day. The 18th of May was observed 
last year in the schools of six States, on the recom- 
mendation of the superintendents of public instruction, 
and in many towns and cities of other States. The 
observance this year, so far as can be judged from the 
information already at hand, is wider than last year, 
the superintendents of instruction in several new States 
having recommended its observance. Our office has 
been busy for some weeks in supplying literature to 
superintendents and teachers for the preparation of 
programs for exercises in the schools. Our Secretary 
sent again this year a letter to all the state and terri- 
torial superintendents of instruction, inviting their 
cooperation in the effort to secure the general obser- 
vance of the day by suitable exercises in the schools. 
Some of the superintendents have not as yet manifested 
any disposition to take the matter up; some because 
they feel that no more special days can be added to the 
school calendar, and a few, we regret to say, because 
they do not seem yet to have fully comprehended the 
high purpose in view. The American Institute of 
Instruction, at its meeting in Hartford last summer, took 
up the matter of peace education in the schools, and 
one of its most successful meetings was that devoted to 
this subject. Mrs. Mead, Dr. Mowry, Dr. Sprague and 
Mrs. Andrews of our Board were influential in inducing 
the Institute to take up the subject and to have a com- 
mittee appointed to consider the matter and to report at 
the annual meeting in Montreal this year. The recent 
annual meeting in Chicago of school superintendents, at 
which more than eight hundred superintendents were 
present, voted a resolution recommending suitable exer- 
cises in the schools on the 18th of May, and this year, 
at the annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles, the president, Dr. N. C. Schaeff er, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, 
is to make the subject of his annual address, " What the 
Schools may do for Peace." The cause of peace has 
now gained a very strong footing in the schools of our 



country, as well as of France, Italy, etc., and from this 
may be expected large results in the training of a new 
generation, to whom the general interests of other na- 
tions and of humanity at large will mean much more 
than has been the case in the past. 

THE MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The Universal Peace Union of Philadelphia and its 
Connecticut Branch held again, as usual, last autumn, a 
five days' peace convention in its Peace' Grove at Mystic, 
Conn. The attendance was large from the surrounding 
neighborhood, and many phases of the problem of inter- 
national peace and justice were discussed by the speakers. 
It was the fortieth anniversary of the Union, whose 
well-known principles were again reaffirmed in a series 
of strong resolutions. The question was raised and dis- 
cussed as to the advisability henceforth of holding this 
annual convention in one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, 
instead of in Connecticut, though no definite conclusion 
as to this move was reached. The Union continues to 
publish The Peacemaker and to carry on an active 
propaganda from its headquarters in Philadelphia. 

THE NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. 

The Nobel Peace Prize for 1906 was awarded on the 
10th of December last to President Roosevelt, in recog- 
nition of his eminent services in promoting the restora- 
tion of peace between Russia and Japan, and in initiating 
the calling of a second international peace conference at 
The Hague. This recognition of the President's peace 
services gave great satisfaction throughout the country, 
and was felt to be an honor not only to the President 
himself, but to the people of the nation in whose behalf 
he had spoken and acted. In order further to promote 
the cause of peace through some appropriate use of the 
prize, the President decided to establish at Washington 
a permanent committee for industrial conciliation. This 
committee has already been appointed and has organ- 
ized, and the President has expressed the hope that the 
foundation may be largely increased by the gifts of gen- 
erous friends of the cause, that the committee may be 
able to do effective service in promoting and preserving 
peace in the industrial field. The Nobel Committee has 
recently published another volume in its history of the 
Nobel prizes, this volume covering the year 1904. 

THE HAGUE COURT AND THE PALACE OF PEACE. 

No new controversies have been submitted to the 
Hague Court during the past year. This fact has been 
thought by some to be unfortunate, as indicating an 
indisposition among the powers to use the tribunal. 
But the real explanation is that there have been no 
cases of controversy of sufficient importance to be 
brought before the Court. The nations which were 
parties to the Convention under which the Court was 
established are manifesting, on the whole, a new attitude 
of goodwill and mutual respect, which is making mis- 
understandings and disputes much less frequent than 
formerly. Most of the differences which arise are 
quickly adjusted by diplomacy. The fact that the Court 
is not employed is therefore no evidence of the weaken- 
ing of the arbitration and peace movement, but rather 
the most conspicuous proof there is that the movement 
is nearing its consummation, when the nations shall live 
together in much greater harmony and mutual service 
than has ever been the case in the past. It is possible 
that the greatest service which the Permanent Court of 
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Arbitration will do, will be, through the power of its 
very existence and the new spirit pervading humanity, 
to keep itself permanently out of business. The Palace 
of Peace, in which the Court is to have its home, has 
not yet been commenced. Considerable difficulty has 
been experienced in deciding upon the kind of structure 
which shall be erected, none of the plans submitted in 
the competition for the prizes offered being entirely sat- 
isfactory to the Netherlands government. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the corner-stone of the building 
will be laid this year, possibly during the meeting of the 
coming Hague Conference. Outside of the Hague 
Court, there has likewise been almost nothing in the 
way of arbitration. A number of cases of boundary 
delimitation and of the adjustment of claims have been 
completed during the year, and a few similar cases are 
still in progress, but there has been no important arbi- 
tration, nor have any additional treaties of obligatory 
arbitration been concluded since our last report, the 
movement for such treaties having largely completed 
itself. All this is conclusive evidence, we think, that 
the cause for which this Society has so long labored is 
much further advanced than even its most sanguine 
friends sometimes think. The final stage of this move- 
ment will, of course, be an era when not only will wars 
have ceased, but largely also differences and disputes 
such as those which have during the past' century brought 
arbitration into prominent use. 

THE THIRD PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 

The Third International American Conference, held 
at Rio Janeiro last summer, has greatly advanced the 
cause of good feeling and unity among the American 
republics. The conclusions of the former conference at 
Mexico City as to arbitration were reaffirmed. The re- 
organization of the Bureau of the American Republics, 
effected by the conference, has created what is virtually 
a permanent international union of the states of this 
hemisphere. This Bureau, through contributions from 
the different governments and through the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie, who has given three-quarters of a million 
for this purpose, is to have a suitable building in Wash- 
ington for its operations, with departments for each of 
the republics constituting the Union. It is certain to 
be, therefore, hereafter one of the most important centres 
of peace propaganda in the world. The foremost result 
of the conference at Rio Janeiro has been the lessening of 
the distrust of the United States, which was steadily deep- 
ening among the republics to the south of us. In allay- 
ing this growing distrust the visits of Secretary Root to 
the South American capitals at the time of the confer- 
ence at Rio Janeiro contributed more than any other one 
thing. He was received everywhere he went with great 
enthusiasm and expressions of unbounded appreciation 
of the honor done by our country through him. Mr. 
Root's able and wise speeches were a solemn pledge to 
the South American countries that the rights of the 
Latin-American States, the weakest as well as the 
strongest, will be sacredly respected by our government, 
and the whole nation has thus been put under obligation 
to follow the highest standards of justice and right in 
dealing with the other nations of our hemisphere. The 
American delegation to the conference, whose chairman 
was Hon. William I. Buchanan, one of the ablest and 
wisest of our diplomats and a thorough-going friend of 



peace, was most influential in securing the excellent 
results accomplished. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN DISTURBANCES. 

The situation in Central America in recent months 
has been very disturbing. A war between Nicaragua, 
Honduras and Salvador, which threatened to involve the 
whole of Central America, was happily arrested, by the 
intervention of President Roosevelt and President Diaz 
of M exico, before it reached a very serious stage. Scarcely 
was this ended when a more serious difficulty arose be- 
tween Guatemala and Honduras. Happily, after some 
severe fighting, this conflict has been brought to an end. 
The most recent disturbance has been between Guatemala 
and Mexico, but the two countries have agreed within 
a few days to settle their disputes through diplomatic 
channels. The cause of these various disturbances it has 
not been easy to make out, but the general reason seems 
to be a spirit of political ambition, which produces from 
time to time adventurers, both in the presidential chair 
and out of it, and the result is a state of chronic uncer- 
tainty and liability to sudden outbursts of passion and 
conflict. The course of our own government during 
these disturbances has been that of a peacemaker, and 
has been admirable in every way. The government of 
Mexico has also exhibited a fine pacific spirit, and but 
for this Guatemala and Mexico would, without doubt, 
have been involved in a serious war. These disturbances, 
unfortunate as they have been, have served to reveal the 
general advanced desire for peace and harmony which 
now prevails throughout most of the republics of this 
hemisphere as well as elsewhere, and this spirit will, 
we trust, before long make a repetition of the Central 
American outbreaks much less liable to occur. 

ARMAMENTS. 

The condition of the armaments of the world remains 
much the same that it was last year. The navies of the 
principal powers have continued to grow, in spite of the 
increasing opposition. The rivalry now is concentrating 
itself upon the building of huge battleships at a cost of 
some ten millions of dollars each. The war and navy 
budgets of the principal nations have doubled in the last 
ten years, our own navy expenses having increased three 
hundred per cent. But, in spite of this military and 
naval development, there is ground to hope that a limi- 
tation of armaments will soon be reached. The problem 
has now, for the first time, become the subject of serious 
general discussion. Opposition to burdening the peoples 
of the world further with ever larger and larger budgets 
is growing everywhere. Led by the government of 
Great Brilain, most of the powers* are strongly inclined 
to insist upon putting the subject upon the program 
of the coming Hague Conference. This is the declared 
policy of our own State Department. Only two or 
three of the important powers are opposed to this 
course, and we still hope that when the Hague Confer- 
ence meets these powers may be induced to enter with 
the others into an earnest effort to secure an agreement 
among all the governments to arrest the growth of 
armaments, which is proving every day more and more 
burdensome to the world. It seems to us altogether 
probable that when the Hague Conference assembles 
the first steps in the solution of this urgent though diffi- 
cult problem will be found, by the united wisdom and 
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cooperation of the distinguished statesmen who will meet 
at The Hague from all the governments of the world. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING HAGUE CONFERENCE. 

The greatest event of this year is to be the meeting of 
the Second H a g ue Conference in June. For the first 
time in human history all the nations of the earth will 
meet in a great convention to discuss their common 
interests and to try to find a way to avoid the frictions and 
conflicts of the past and to live together hereafter in 
brotherhood and peace. Twenty-six powers were repre- 
sented at The Hague in 1899. This year forty-six 
powers will send delegates. Through the influence of 
our own government, all the republics of South and Cen- 
tral America have been invited to take part in the Con- 
ference, and will send representatives. The eyes of the 
world are turned toward The Hague. Public opinion in 
all countries is declaring itself in favor of a program 
much more advanced than that of the first Conference. 
The Interparliamentary Union, the International Peace 
Congress, the National Peace Congresses, the Peace 
Societies in all countries, and organizations of nearly 
every kind, business, religious and social, are urging 
upon their governments the' great measures in the in- 
terests of the order and peace of the world which the 
present advanced stage of civilization clearly demands. 
Many of the governments themselves seem ready and 
eager to make the Conference contribute as much as 
possible to the better order of international affairs, which 
shall relieve their peoples of the immense burdens which 
" the oldest evil of humanity," as Ambassador Bryce has 
called it, has imposed upon them. Our Board, some 
months ago, formulated and communicated to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State the propositions which it 
felt should be considered at The Hague. The general 
thought of the friends of peace in all countries, and of 
the organizations interested in the subject, has concen- 
trated itself chiefly upon five propositions put forward in 
July last, by the Interparliamentary Conference in Lon- 
don, for the program of the Hague Conference. On all 
of these propositions there is reason to believe that some 
practical action will be taken at The Hague : the im- 
munity of all unoffending private property from capture 
at sea in time of war ; the conclusion of a treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration, as general as possible, to be signed by 
all the governments of the world ; the creation of a per- 
iodic congress of the nations ; an agreement to investi- 
gate, before hostilities are entered into, by an interna- 
tional commission of inquiry, any dispute which may 
arise which it may not be possible to embrace within the 
terms of an arbitration convention; and the limitation 
and, if possible, the reduction of armaments. The gen- 
eral discussion of the approaching Conference and of the 
subjects which it ought to consider, and the growing in- 
terest of the various peoples in the matter, make it almost 
certain that on most of these subjects, at any rate, the 
Conference will arrive at conclusions which will advance 
the international peace movement very much beyond 
what it has already attained. Our government is send- 
ing a very able delegation to the Conference, whose influ- 
ence will certainly be strong and in favor of the most 
advanced action possible. The delegation consists of 
Hon. Joseph H. Choate, Hon. Horace Porter, Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, Hon. David J. Hill, Judge U. M. 
Rose, and the military and naval attache's, Gen. George 



B. Davis and Rear Admiral Charles S. Sperry. The 
Secretary of the Delegation is Chandler Hale, son of 
Senator Hale of Maine and former Secretary of the 
United States Legation at Vienna. Two experts in 
matters of international law have been added, Prof. 
James Brown Scott, Solicitor of the State Department, 
and Mr. Charles Henry Butler, Reporter of the United 
States Supreme Court. The delegation is thus made an 
exceptionally strong one. 

THE SIXTEENTH INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 

The Sixteenth International Peace Congress will meet 
this autumn in Munich, Germany. The authorities of 
the municipality of Munich and of the Bavarian gov- 
ernment have promised their cordial support in making 
the Congress a success. The Munich committee is pre- 
paring for the meeting with the utmost diligence, and 
they have expressed the wish that a large delegation 
should go to the Congress from this country. Meet- 
ing in Southeastern Germany, where the peace movement 
has not yet made very great headway, it is important 
that this Congress should be made especially strong. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

The future for the peace cause is not difficult to fore- 
cast. Public interest in the subject was never so great 
and widespread as now. Men and women of every 
class and rank in society are awakening to the import- 
ance of the subject. Practical statesmen, through the 
Interparliamentary Union and otherwise, are giving 
large and hearty support to the movement. The heads 
of governments themselves are now, many of them, 
avowed and sincere friends of the cause. Though certain 
phases of the arbitration movement have been less prom- 
inent the past year than heretofore, this is only because 
public interest in the subject has ripened fast, and is no 
longer satisfied with the temporary and imperfect attain- 
ments of the past, but is demanding the earliest possible 
conclusion of the system, which is to substitute perman- 
ently the reign of law and goodwill for that of selfish- 
ness and violence among the nations. Notwithstanding 
the greatness and even the increasing strength of the 
evil against which we contend, the constructive work of 
international order and peace has advanced so fast and 
so far that every one of us must continually feel inspired 
to greater faith and more earnest effort for the future in 
behalf of the noble end for which we strive. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

In closing our report, we are glad to be able to say 
that, notwithstanding the loss by death of many of our 
coworkers, the list of our members has been increased 
by several hundred the past year. The finances of the 
Society are in good condition, though our resources 
are still very inadequate for the work that ought to be 
done. Every day brings new applications for member- 
ship or subscriptions to our journal. Our special appeal 
for an increase of income of $5,000 for the enlargement 
of our work, as before described, has been generously 
responded to, and nearly the whole sum contributed 
for the current year. A legacy of $500 from the 
estate of C. E. French of Boston has been paid. An 
additional payment of $2,500 has been made on the 
legacy of James Callanan of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
another of about $700 from the estate of Hannah W. 
Tukesbury, a former life member, has been recently 
announced. Our Treasurer's report shows the largest 
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receipts and expenditures that we have had in recent 
years. The special building and endowment fund re- 
cently created has more than doubled within the year, ■ 
being now $5,379.38. With the continued sympathy 
and generous support of the Society's growing list of 
members and friends, we hope to be able still to extend 
our work and the influence of the Society throughout 
the nation during the coming year more widely than 
ever before. 

With gratitude to God for His guidance and blessing 
during the year that has just past, we respectfully sub- 
mit this report. 

On behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

An Auspicious Moment for the Cause 
of International Arbitration. 

Opening Address of the Presiding Officer, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, President of Columbia University, President 
of the American Branch of the Association for In- 
ternational Conciliation, at the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, 
Wednesday, May 32. 

This Conference reassembles at an auspicious moment. 
Our country is still ringing with the echoes of the lofty 
sentiments and noble ideals which found expression 
before thousands of attentive auditors at the National 
Arbitration and Peace Congress held in New York a 
month ago. High officers of government and leaders 
of public opinion at home and abroad there united in 
giving voice to sentiments which mean, if they mean 
anything, that a new era is dawning in the moral history 
of mankind. Moreover, before another month has 
passed, more than two-score nations will assemble at 
The Hague to constitute a second International Confer- 
ence called in the interest of international peace. 
Whether we look backward or forward, therefore, we 
see only signs of good omen. 

The nations of the earth are faced by problems of 
amazing complexity and difficulty. The spread of 
democracy, while it has greatly complicated these prob- 
lems and enlarged their scope, has also hastened the 
day of their satisfactory and beneficent solution. 

Unless all signs fail, we are entering upon a period 
which may be described fittingly as one of internation- 
alism. For long centuries the peoples of the earth have 
been obeying the deep impulse to build themselves into 
nations. Groups of men marked out by origin, by com- 
mon characteristics, and by language, for living together 
under one form of government and within one political 
boundary, have grown into nations. These nations have, 
each in its own way, established constitutional govern- 
ment, or seem about to do so. With constitutional gov- 
ernment has gone hand in hand the conception of the 
reign of law and the dominance of justice. The reign 
of law and the dominance of justice mean that might 
shall not be permitted to seize the place of right, and 
that no individual shall be allowed to enact into law or 
decree his own claims and ambitions. These must be 
submitted in formal and stated fashion to a tribunal con- 
stituted for the purpose. No nation in which this concep- 
tion of law and justice did not prevail could be counted 
for a moment among civilized peoples. 

This intra-national development is a happy augury for 



the international era which is opening. It is not too 
much to believe, that while certain differences between 
individual relations' and disputes and international rela- 
tions and disputes must be admitted, yet the analogy 
between them is sufficiently close to make us full of hope 
that what has been accomplished intra-nationally may 
not be long delayed in coming internationally. 

Like an individual, a nation has a mind and a con- 
science, and it has them in a very real sense. As poli- 
ticians and statesmen have long since found out, the 
terms Puritan conscience in America, Non-Conformist 
conscience in England, French spirit and German ideal- 
ism on the Continent, are not names for empty abstrac- 
tions, but they stand in each case for what is terribly 
real. One of the chief problems of our time is to bring 
the nations' minds and the nations' consciences to bear 
on the moral problems involved in international relations. 
This is a step in the moral education of the world. It 
carries with it no necessary criticism upon what has 
gone before and no aspersion upon what now exists, any 
more than the full fruit reflects discredit upon the seed 
from which it sprang. The more perfect and complete 
morality of the future is itself to be the product of the 
incomplete and imperfect, but always improving, morality 
of the past and of the present. 

It is a mistake in history and an error in ethics to 
apply the standards and ideals of one period to the 
deeds and accomplishments of an earlier one. When 
we are asked to point out how we would have settled the 
Wars of the Roses, or the Thirty Years' War, the war 
between Parliament and the Stuart King, the Frenoh 
Revolution, or the Napoleonic struggles, or the Ameri- 
can Civil War, by arbitration or by judicial methods, the 
answer is that the question is quite irrelevant. Whether 
mankind could have settled the problems involved in all 
of those struggles, or in any one of them, without the 
use of force and the shedding of blood, I very much 
doubt, but then mankind was an earlier and a cruder being 
than he is to-day. Moreover, the nations and their forms 
of government were only in the making, and there is no 
possible parallel with present conditions. The crucial 
question is not, Will our standards and ideals apply back- 
ward? but, Will they not apply forward? Can we do 
better than to use the fine phrase of our own Lowell, 
and resolve not to " attempt the Future's portal, with 
the Past's blood-rusted key ? " 

The student of history and of nature, and still more 
the student of philosophy, understands the implications 
of the process of evolution. Our political systems, our 
ethical standards, and our moral aspirations, are a de- 
velopment and are in development to-day. We need 
not pass unfavorable judgment upon those who have 
gone before in insisting that we shall endeavor to refrain 
from adopting methods which they often employed. 
We simply say that we have discovered and are prepared 
to apply newer and better and more efficient methods 
than theirs were. We do not say that they should have 
applied our methods, for we dare not assert that the 
time had then come when such application was possible, 
but we do say, with the strongest emphasis, that we 
shall sacrifice no jot or tittle of our present moral insights 
or of our present intellectual convictions in facing the 
international problems of to-morrow. 

Joubert, of whom both Saint Beuve and Matthew 



